18          GROWING  DISCONTENT

was he of the incapacity of Egyptians to govern them-
selves, that he was formulating proposals which would
kill all dreams of that kind. Put shortly-, he was sug-
gesting that an autonomous Egypt was not possible,
unless the European residents were associated closely
with Egyptians in the government, and Great Britain
stood umpire, to settle disputes between the two
parties.1 There was, indeed, but one aspect of the
future which gave him food for anxiety : the atti-
tude of Egyptians towards Pan-Islamism, a movement
which was attracting the attention of all students of
Eastern politics. Cromer described the doctrine as
a union of Muslims to defy, and to resist, Christian
Powers, and to undertake the regeneration of Islam
upon Islamic lines. That comprehensive definition
no doubt fitted the teaching, but there exist in Egypt
certain factors which suggest that that country would
be unprepared to subscribe to such a programme.
The educated classes have lost a part of the religious
fervour which distinguished their forefathers. It may
almost be said that to-day the first are Muslims from
tradition rather than from conviction. The ordi-
nances of Mohammed are rarely kept by them. The
duty of saying the proper number of prayers at the
stated hours, for example, is seldom honoured by
Egyptians who have abandoned the national dress in
favour of coat and trousers. European costume, in
fact, does not lend itself easily to Muslim ritual. It is
a simple matter to wash the feet before saying the
prayer, if no more is needed than to pull up the skirts
of the loose robe and kick off a pair of sandals from the
feet; but the operation becomes inconvenient when
boots have to be first unlaced and braces loosed. As
for the observance of the fast of Ramadan, the month
when no food or drink may pass Muslim lips between
sunrise and sundown, few Egyptians educated in
1 See Annual Report, Egypt, 1905.